



Town halls 
air concerns 


BARBARA BLACK 


Four open meetings were held over the past two 
weeks to discuss the university's future. While 
the discussions were thoughtful and construc- 
tive, they were tinged with worry and expres- 
sions of concern. 

The town hall meetings were called by the 
senior administration to solicit comments on 
five provisional statements developed by the 
Senate Committee on Academic Planning and 
Priorities (SCAPP) as part of a strategic plan- 
ning process. These “strategic positions” call for 
the university to be “reciprocally connected 
with its community; to be the “destination uni- 
versity” for both students and faculty members, 
to be a leader in environmental, social and 
financial sustainability, and to be a “preferred 
employer: 

Three general themes came out of the four 
meetings, each attended by between 50 and 100 
people. The first, expressed by experienced fac- 
ulty and staff, was a concern that Concordia has 
abandoned its traditional focus on teaching 
undergraduate students to strengthen its 
research profile and increase its share of gradu- 
ate students. 

Some longtime members of the community 
expressed a sense that teaching is undervalued, 
and that class sizes are increasing beyond a 
manageable level. However, not all agreed. A 
young faculty member who identified it as ten- 
sion between the “mass” and the “elite” univer- 
sity model said he favoured the elite model, 
adding, “I came here because of my research? 

A second theme was communication and 
transparency. Many expressed nostalgia for the 
the and 
employees seemed to share the university's cul- 
ture, and felt uneasy with what they saw as fre- 
quent changes in personnel among the execu- 
tives. One person added, “Information may flow 
down, but it has to be seen to flow up as well? 
Members of the panel pledged to explore ways 
to increase the number of opportunities. 

eConcordia, the online course delivery sys- 
tem, came in for sharp criticism on the 
grounds of both pedagogy and transparency. 
Teaching courses online is no substitute for a 
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JMSB building gets an A 


BARBARA BLACK 


The new John Molson School of 
Business Building is a little more than 
half-finished, and the good news is that 


it’s on schedule, within budget, and 
green. 

The concrete structure is virtually 
complete, with all 16 floors poured. Now 
the focus goes into finishing the interior. 





JMSB construction moves onward and upward. 


SURREALISTIC ART 5 


Heads of Engineering 
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GOT MILK? 


Uncovering the urban past 


LONG SERVICE 


Jane Stewart marks 45 years 


The number of workers will increase 
from about 150 to about 250, and more 
subcontractors will become involved. 
The pace over the next few months will 
be intense, according to Gilles 
Desrochers, of Genivar, which manages 
the massive project. 

Desrochers said in an interview that 
the unusual volume of snow this winter 
did not delay the project. 

“Management of the volume of snow, 
while it was a challenge, was not as diffi- 
cult as very cold weather would have 
been” When the temperature falls below 
-18° C, 
stopped, and that brings construction to 


the tower cranes have to be 


a halt, but that happened for only one or 
two days this winter. 

Desrochers paid tribute to the profes- 
sionalism of the contractors, Verreault 
Construction. The City of Montreal 
installed a bicycle path along De 
Maisonneuve Blvd. while the trucks and 
cranes were working on the new build- 
ing, but the contractors took the added 
chaos in stride. 

Another challenge was the tunnel that 
links the new building with the EV build- 
ing on the east side of the street. The 
workers had to install all the services in 
the tunnel as the traffic roared over Guy 
St. above them. 

An examination of the plans shows 
that the building will have a lot of class- 
rooms, from the two basement levels up 
to the sixth floor. The classrooms are 
varied: at least 10 rooms of 30 seats, 
about 15 of 60 seats, three of 120 seats, 
two of 150 seats and an auditorium that 
seats 300 people. One theatre has seats 
around four sides, with the presentation 
space in the middle. 

There are study spaces and group 
study rooms for students, and an area 
for student affairs. Offices and spaces for 
graduate students are distributed over 
about six floors. The 15th floor will 
house the dean's office. Floors seven to 
10 are still to be assigned. 


There will be a special-function room 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 4 
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Studying gender in the academy 


KAREN HERLAND 


As the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute marks three decades of 
women’s studies at Concordia, 
researchers from across the uni- 
versity spent two days together 
sharing their work and contem- 
plating the future of feminist 
research here. 

The interdisciplinary initiative 
brought professors and graduate 
students together from the 
humanities, social sciences and 
fine arts. Although religion and 
communication studies were 
well represented, education, 
English, sociology and history 
also enjoyed multiple interven- 
tions. In all, about 50 men and 
women presented their research 
and pedagogical interests as 
they relate to gender. 

The second afternoon ended 
with a panel discussion on the 
state of feminist research at 
Concordia. Leslie Regan Shade 
began the discussion by recount- 
ing how her announcement five 
years ago that she would be moy- 
ing to Concordia from her then 
home institution was greeted 
with an enthusiastic “Oh, that’s 
feminist heaven.” 

And while she acknowledged 
that Concordia “attracts so many 
grad students interested in diver- 
sity, race, gender and sexuality 
that we can't accommodate 
them all? most of the panelists 
were more tempered in their 
enthusiasm. 
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Acting Simone de Beauvoir Institute Principal Viviane Namaste (centre) shares a joke with moderator Leslie Regan Shade (left) and presenter Candis 
Steenbergen before the final Feminist Research at Concordia panel. 


Many spoke of feminist 
appointments within their pro- 
grams as token. Candis 
Steenbergen spoke of her frustra- 
tion as a Humanities PhD stu- 
dent trying to find a supervisor 
whose _ research _interests 
matched her own, and who 
would have the time and energy 
to provide support to her and the 
numerous other students seek- 
ing the same attention. 

For Kim Sawchuk, who like 
Shade is in Communication 
Studies, being a feminist means 
being expected to handle an 
unbelievable workload as a 
“labour of love; with traditional 
notions of women’s unpaid 


‘Take a SIP!’ 


KAREN HERLAND 


David Howes did not expect to 
become involved in an academic 
discussion about interdiscipli- 
narity when he visited a storage 
facility while moving house last 
week. 

“The manager of the facility 
recognized my name because a 
friend had told her to get in 
touch with me to find out about 
SIP [Special Individualized 
Programs in graduate studies]. 
She was contemplating a return 
to school,” said Howes, who is 
completing his first year as SIP 
Director. 

“SIP is the most innovative 
graduate degree program in the 
province, if not the country,’ said 
Howes. Students design their 
own program of study, either 
because their research interests 


cut across traditional disciplines 
or because the degree they seek 
goes beyond what their chosen 
department currently has to 
offer. 

“The students we accept are 
all exceptional. They pose fasci- 
nating research questions and 
they are not satisfied with tradi- 
tional ways of exploring them. 
They are committed to thinking 
outside of the box’ 

Howes said that this year 
marks a record number of appli- 
cants and acceptances for the 
program, which currently sup- 
ports upwards of 80 students 
pursuing Master's or doctoral 
degrees. 

Although SIP has been around 
for nearly 25 years, it has 
received a major boost under 
current Vice-President Research 
and Graduate Studies Louise 


labour grafted on to their aca- 
demic careers. Only instead of 
raising families, researchers in 
her position are expected to 
extend extraordinary support to 
grad students, represent a femi- 
nist or gender perspective on 
numerous committees, and con- 
tinue to maintain significant 
academic research achieve- 
ments of their own. 

She and several other panelists 
made the link between female 
academics and illness. Recent 
studies have suggested that 
women in academia experience 
much more stress than their 
male colleagues. 

Kristina Huneault portrayed a 


rosier picture from inside the Art 
History Department. As one of 
the founders of the Canadian 
Women Artists History 
Initiatives, and one of four 
Concordia research chair-holders 
in her faculty, she acknowledged 
a significant amount of “support, 
grants and goodwill” extended to 
her by her department. 

Chantal Maillé presented the 
history of the Simone de Beauvoir 
Institute as a series of crises in 
identifying the scope, importance 
and value of the field of women’s 
studies within the academy. 

The panelists and those in the 
audience took up the question, 
wondering whether women’s 


studies and the Simone de 
Beauvoir Institute support femi- 
nist studies, or ghettoize it. 

In the end, most agreed that 
the Institute's presence acts as “a 
beacon and a fulcrum showing 
that kind of research is on the 
agenda.’ 

At an informal reception at the 
end of the day, Acting Institute 
President Viviane Namaste pre- 
sented the first prototype of a 
research guide enumerating 
feminist scholars at the universi- 
ty with their areas of expertise 
and contact information. The 
booklets are available at the 
Institute, 2170 Bishop St. Or 
email Linda.Bowes@concordia.ca 


says program director 


Dandurand. 

Howes is the first full-time 
director the program has had. 
Previously, SIP was just one of 
the many portfolios overseen by 
an associate dean of graduate 
studies. 

In addition to appointing 
Howes (and Darlene Dubiel, as 
SIP Coordinator), Dandurand’s 
office has tripled the budget for 
research and teaching assistant- 
ships for students starting out in 
the program. “Students become 
apprentices of their supervisors, 
Howes explained. 

SIP continues to be adminis- 
tered by the School of Graduate 
Studies, but relies on input from 
a committee representing all fac- 
ulties. Howes acknowledges that 
participation from Engineering 
and the JMSB has been negligible 
to date, but he is actively work- 


ing to change that. 

Howes does not see his direc- 
torship as having a standardiz- 
ing effect on SIP; quite the oppo- 
site. “SIP is like a rhizome: no 
centre, just tendrils,” Howes 
observed. Research and knowl- 
edge can shoot out in different 
directions as needed, building on 
itself and covering new ground. 

With this concept in mind, 
Howes has set up space at gradu- 
atestudies.concordia.ca/pro- 
grams/SIP/ to showcase a num- 
ber of “research currents.” These 
conceptual themes combine 
professors whose research inter- 
ests overlap, although they may 
have very different disciplinary 
backgrounds. Among existing 
currents are Sensory Studies and 
Cognitive Science. By combining 
several researchers under these 
headings, Howes is facilitating a 


student's ability to find supervi- 
sors and create an integrated 
program of study. 

Although SIP is student- 
directed, Howes’s office does 
provide support for navigating 
university regulations and helps 
supervisors in their roles, which 
are generally less defined than 
supervisory positions within 
their own departments. 

SIP also creates contexts for 
students to interact with each 
other, since such self-directed 
learning can be isolating. This 
year, for example, they have held 
a series of Friday afternoon dis- 
cussions on grounded theory 
and participatory methodolo- 
gies, allowing students to learn 
about each other's research. 

“This sort of mixing is what 
university research should be all 
about,’ Howes said. 
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A CSME year 





Mechanical and Industrial Engineering professor Lyes Kadem is already 
impressing students and peers. 


DAWN WISEMAN 


As Lyes Kadem (Mechanical and 
Industrial Engineering) pointed 
out, it’s clearly his CSME year. 
Only 18 months out from finish- 
ing his postdoc, the assistant 
professor has received two 
awards from the Canadian 
Society for Mechanical 
Engineering. 

The I.W. Smith Award was 
established in 1977 to honour 
Professor I.W. Smith, who devot- 
ed a lifetime to teaching 
mechanical engineering at the 
University of Toronto. It is 
awarded annually for outstand- 
ing achievement in creative 
mechanical engineering within 
10 years after graduation. 

Kadem received the honour 
for his research in the area of 
biomechanics. 

As an engineer, he’s incredibly 


impressed by the amount of 
work the human heart can pro- 
duce over a lifetime. “On aver- 
age, the human heart beats 
about three billion times during 
a person's life; and the work 
developed is the equivalent of 
lifting 30 tons from sea level to 
the top of Mt. Everest without 
stopping: 

Like all pumping systems, 
however, the heart and its 
almost 100,000 kilometres of 
vessels are subject to the wear 
and tear of use. Kadem is col- 
laborating with physicians at 
Quebec Heart Institute to 
understand fluid flow in the 
body and its link to cardiovas- 
cular disease. Their ultimate 
goal is to use noninvasive test- 
ing techniques to develop indi- 
vidual treatment plans for 
patients. 

In these early days of the proj- 
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ect, however, they are finding 
that one of the primary chal- 
lenges is getting the researchers 
to understand each other's con- 
texts. As Kadem explained, in 
traditional fluid mechanics, an 
experimental error greater than 
five per cent is considered huge, 
whereas in medicine any error 
that does not change the clinical 
decision is acceptable. 

“Because I can talk to both 
communities, we are better able 
to bridge these areas of under- 
standing so we can move for- 
ward,’ he said. 

These communications skills 
likely played a role in Kadem’s 
second honour as well. The 
Concordia student chapter of 
CSME recognized him as the 
2007-08 outstanding professor 
in Mechanical and Industrial 
Engineering. 

“It was really quite unexpect- 
ed,’ he said. 

Kadem taught undergraduate 
courses in thermodynamics and 
numerical methods this year, 
along with a graduate course in 
applied cardiovascular fluid 
dynamics. His favourite course 
was Thermo I, “but it contains 
so many concepts, it is hard for 
the students’ 

Kadem believes his job is to 
teach students how to think 
appropriately about the given 
subject matter. He is really inter- 
ested in the retention of infor- 
mation and deep understand- 
ing. This can be challenging for 


students who are very focused . 


on exams and problem-solving. 

“For sure this is part of what 
they will learn’ he acknowl- 
edged, but he wants his students 
to be able to reason clearly. After 
the mid-term he asked them, “If 
I provide three wrong answers 
on a multiple choice, do you 
have to pick any of them?” 

By the same token, he wants 
his students to understand 
when a calculation clearly pro- 
duces impossible _ results. 
“Sometimes I think they rely too 
much on their computers. It is 
only a machine. You give a com- 
puter input and you get an out- 
put, but you need to know if the 
output makes sense’ 

Kadem says his teaching tech- 
niques derive directly from his 
own undergraduate experience. 

“I wasn't an ideal student,’ he 
laughed. “But I had a professor 
who taught this way and I 
loved it.” Now he wants to make 
his students love what they are 
learning. “Sometimes we just 
have to find another way of 
helping them to understand” 








ACCOLADES 


Congratulations to Suong Van Hoa, who was presented with the 
inaugural Nano-Academia Award at a ceremony April 21 at 
Montreal's Palais des congrés. The award was part of the 
NanoQuebec-Nano 2008 summit taking place as part of a confer- 
ence called INNO.08, and recognizes his three decades of ground- 
breaking research. As director of CONCOM, the Concordia Centre 
for Composites, Hoa has worked with major local and international 
companies. His work with Bell Helicopter earned him the NSERC 
Synergy Award in 2006. One of his most recent creations is a helicop- 
ter landing gear crosspiece that is a world first in load-bearing com- 
posites. 


Qo 


Sanjay Sharma, Dean of the John Molson School of Business, gave 
a talk on April 23 in Carrefour Desjardins as part of Earth Week. His 
subject was “Sustainability and Competitive Advantage” He helped 
to establish corporate sustainability as a field of scholarship in the 
early 1990s, and consults on the topic for Fortune 500 corporations, 
governments and international organizations such as the World 
Bank and the International Finance Corporation. 


NG 


The Director of the Leonard & Bina Ellen Art Gallery, Michéle 
Thériault, and her team have increased the Gallery's multi-year 
funding from the Canada Council for the Arts by 43 per cent. The 
Council's program of Assistance to Museums and Public Art 
Galleries awards this funding every two years based on excellence in 
programming, publishing and management. “In all these areas, the 
Gallery received excellent reviews, Thériault reported. “This fund- 
ing is indispensable to the Gallery's contemporary programming” 


No 


The University of Michigan Institute for the Humanities is giving 
Erica Lehrer (Canada Research Chair in Post-Conflict Memory, 
Ethnography & Museology) an honorable mention in their annual 
recognition of emerging scholars. 
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Robert E. Bradley, who was a Rhodes Scholar when he graduated 
from Concordia in 1979, gave a talk in the Department of 
Mathematics and Statistics on April 10. His subject was the legacy of 
Leonhard Euler (1707-1783), who made theoretical as well as practi- 
cal contributions to almost every branch of mathematics. Euler 
wrote 800 books and articles that fill more than 70 large volumes, 
and was a great pedagogue as well as an outstanding researcher, yet 
he is little known today. As for Bradley, he is a professor of mathe- 
matics at Adelphi University in Garden City, N.Y. He studied mathe- 
matics and philosophy at Oxford University and completed his PhD 
at the University of Toronto. 


N@Q/O 


On April 29 Concordias Media 
Relations Department issued a 
press release about the valida- 
tion by George Vatistas (right), 
Kamran Siddiqui and Hamit 
Ait Abderrahmane of Nobel 
Prize winner J.J. Thomson's 125- 
year-old theory on the stability 
of vortex rings (see April 17 Jour- 
nal). Within minutes, the story 
caught the eye of media as far 
away as Spain and France. But it 
was Vatistas’s interview on the 
CBC Radio science show Quirks and Quarks that really connected 
him with fellow researchers. Following the interview he was flood- 
ed with emails from scientists who are working in similar areas of 
research. His findings are published this month in Physical Review 
Letters. 


 ~@Q 


Frank Chalk (History, Montreal Institute for Genocide Studies) will 
be the Scholar in Residence for the Canadian Council of Christians 
and Jews’ March of Remembrance and Hope program this month. 
Sixty Canadian students from diverse backgrounds and universities 
across the country will travel to Germany and Poland, where they 
will study the causes and effects of genocide. 
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Rudin to convene congress 


History professor Ronald Rudin 
has been named Academic 
Convenor for the 2010 Congress of 
the Humanities and _ Social 
Sciences, which will take place at 
Concordia. 

The Academic Convenor acts 
as the ambassador for the univer- 
sity by mobilizing internal and 
external participation, developing 
the conference theme and special 
lectures, and acting as liaison 
between the university, the 
national academic community, 
the Canadian Federation for the 
Humanities and Social Sciences 
and the general public. 

Rudin is a well-known scholar. 
He has written five books, the 


most recent of which is Founding 
Fathers: The Celebration of Cham- 
plain and Laval in the Streets of 
Quebec, 1878-1908. He received 
the Award for Distinguished 
Scholarship in 2006 from the 
Faculty of Arts & Science. 

More than 8,000 delegates from 
over 70 disciplines will be coming 
to Concordia for the 2010 
Congress. Louise Dandurand, 
Vice-President, Research and 
Graduate Studies, is chair of the 
steering committee for the event, 
which will take place from May 28 
to June 4 of 2010. 

An invitation is extended to 
propose a theme for the confer- 
ence. 


Town halls air concerns 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

dynamic classroom, some said. 
There were calls for more infor- 
mation about how eConcordia is 
administered. 

The slowness of the collective 
bargaining process was deplored 
by many speakers, and there were 
complaints about the number of 
employees working on time 
sheets, i.e. without any job securi- 
ty or benefits. The need to create 
a climate of mutual trust and 
respect was emphasized. 

A third theme concerned the 
planning process itself. There was 
appreciation of the return to open 
meetings as a way of ventilating 
opinion and levelling the playing 
field, but there was also skepticism 
that the process would have meas- 
urable consequences, and sharp 
criticism of the choice of language 
in the planning documents. 

Some longtime employees 
recalled previous attempts at 
planning that had sunk without a 
trace, and feared that this effort 
would meet the same fate. Others 


felt they couldn't wait for long- 
term planning to fix immediate 
problems, and used the open 
meeting to talk about them 
because they felt they had no 
other opportunity. 

Some participants found the 
five proposed goals vague, and 
difficult to disagree with in any 
meaningful way without knowing 
what would have to be given up 
to realize them. One participant 
remarked that generalities like 
these need to be translated into 
real life. The panel responded 
that translation into real life is the 
ultimate goal, but much work 
remains to reach that stage. 

Comments are being solicited 
on the strategic planning website, 
www.concordia.ca/strategicplan- 
ning/index, and a summary of 
town hall discussions will be 
posted. The committee is also 
looking at ways to broaden input 
from the community. 

WITH ADDITIONAL INFORMATION FROM 

LAURIE ZACK 
AND KAREN HERLAND 


JMSB building sails through mid-terms 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 1 

of wood and glass suspended over 
the interior stairway and partially 
visible from outside. It looks like 
an ideal space for conferences, 
receptions or classes. The public 
art chosen for this area will be vis- 
ible from outside the building, 
thanks to the glass wall along the 
Guy St. sidewalk. 

The building is also green. 
About two-thirds of the top 10 
metres of the west side of the 
building will be covered with per- 
forated solar panels connected to 
the building's electrical and ther- 
mal systems. 

As well as helping to heat and 


power the building and run its 
computers, the installation is a 
research laboratory for the Solar 
Buildings Research Network, 
headed by engineering professor 
Andreas Athienitis. A $900,000 
federal grant that is being used to 
finance four projects, including 
the one in the new business 
school, where graduate students 
will closely monitor the perform- 
ance of the solar installation. 

The building will also obtain a 
LEED certification, which attests 
that it was designed, constructed 
and eventually operated with 
environmentally friendly prod- 
ucts and processes. 





Faculty, staff donate time, 
money to support students 


We asked a few of our colleagues why they became 
actively involved in Concordia’s philanthropic efforts 
and here's what they had to say: 


Randy Swedburg, Professor, 
Applied Human Sciences: 
“Lam not a fundraiser — | am 
a professor who sees the good 
that comes from donating to 
scholarships for students. In 
1987, I was involved with start- 
ing the A. Ross Seaman 
Scholarship Fund, which to date 
has awarded more than 140 
scholarships. What motivates 
me is the joy of seeing my contri- 
bution have an impact. I believe 
in what we are doing. As the fac- 
ulty representative on the 
University Advancement 


Committee, I came to realize 
that when we show support for 
the university, we create a posi- 
tive image for those outside the 
university.” 





Nancy Stewart, Faculty 
Personnel Coordinator, 
JMSB: 


“Why do I volunteer on the 
Community Campaign and the 
Shuffle Committee at 
Concordia? Because somebody 
asked me. I’ve been working at 
Concordia for 29 years. About 18 
years ago, I started taking stock 
of my life here. I looked at all of 
the good things Concordia has 
afforded me and decided that I 
should try and give a little some- 
thing back. It turned out to be so 
easy. I'm a member on a couple 
of great committees with like- 
minded people. I found out that 
when you work with a team of 
great people, you can accom- 
plish the goals you set. I also dis- 
covered that I have skills and 
capabilities that I didn’t know I 
possessed. It has been a win-win 
situation. I've developed new 
areas of expertise, and by mak- 








ing my small monetary donation 
each year, I've helped to provide 
for some needy students.” 


Caroline Clayton, Budget 
Assistant, ENCS: 

“What made me get involved? 
My initiatives are inspired by 
others. If the JMSB students can 
step into the shoes of a homeless 
person for five days and nights, I 
ask myself if we ENCS faculty 
and staff can fundraise for their 
cause. I support the university 
because, as the Community 
Campaign says, we are a com- 
munity. Since I work and study at 
Concordia University, volunteer- 
ing is simply another means of 
getting involved and being active 
in my community: 


Murray Sang, Director, 
Continuing Education: 

“The reason that I volunteer at 
Concordia is because I value the 
institution and the good work 
that we do. In a way, I am very 
privileged. I get to come to work 
in a place that is stimulating, 
challenging and collegial. The 
institution has supported me all 


these years and I think it’s 
important to give back not 
through just my work, but also 
through volunteering and sup- 
porting events that fulfill the 
Concordia mission and help our 
students.” 

You, too, can get involved and 
make a difference. Whether you 
choose to make a one-time gift 
or a payroll deduction, every gift 
will benefit both current and 
future Concordia students. 

Make your donation today 
through payroll deductions, 
cash, cheque or credit card at 
community.concordia.ca 
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KAREN HERLAND 


When the EV Complex went up in 
2005, its mission to showcase the 
combined creativity of art and 
engineering was a front-and-cen- 
tre priority for those invested in 
the project. 

“I remember when institutional 
buildings used to have a lot of art 
and sculpture. They don’t any 
more, mused Concordia support- 
er Salvatore Guerrera. 

Through his generosity, a major 
work by Jess Carles de Vilallonga 
was placed in one of the art histo- 
ry amphitheatres. Now, in the 
building's concourse along Guy 
St., Guerrera and his family donat- 
ed Heads of Engineering, a surreal- 
istic nod to the underpinnings 
and practice of the field as seen by 
conceptual photographer 
Geraldo Pace. 

Pace was commissioned by 
Guerrera for a book project based 
on the photographic work he had 
produced for a local magazine. 
That project coming to an end, 
but the basis for collaboration 
and mutual respect still strong, 
Guerrera enthusiastically suggest- 
ed Pace when an art work to rep- 
resent the engineering mission of 


Heads of Engineering 


the EV Complex was first dis- 
cussed about a year ago. 

“I wanted to do something for 
the university in the field of pho- 
tography, Guerrera said, adding 
that Pace uses film, not digital, 
techniques. In recent years 
Concordia has added a number of 
major photograph-based pieces 
to its public art collection by 
Nicolas Baier and Holly King. In 
2009, we will have a work by 
Genevieve Cadieux for the JMSB. 

“The evolution of this commis- 


sion was quite unusual’, 
explained Special Projects 
Director Clarence Epstein. 


“Beyond the idea of representing 
engineering, the vision, timeline, 
budget and mandate for the art- 
work was realized thanks to a 
major team effort? 

Those involved in the project, 
including Associate Dean, Special 
Projects, Terry Fancott, began to 
visit public art works in similar 
contexts. They also toured gal- 
leries and considered a number of 
potential sources of inspiration. 
“There were many, many conver- 
sations, Guerrera said. 

Representatives of the Faculty 
began to meet with Guerrera and 
Pace. It became clear that the 





Artist Geraldo Pace poses with a very pleased Dean Nabil Esmail at the 
unveiling of the Heads of Engineering in the EV Complex. 


project should be completed 
before Dean Nabil Esmail’s term 
ends this month. Guerrera decid- 
ed to use proceeds from an auc- 
tion sale to finance the commis- 
sion( The Journal, Dec. 6, 2007). 
With an artist, funding and 
timeline in place, it was up to Pace 
to develop his concept. As his first 
public art project, he wanted it to 


be special. Inspired by the compo- 
sitions of Irving Penn and the 
Surrealist school of painters, Pace 
conceived of a series of five heads 
built with materials, props and 
symbols linked to the engineering 
discipline. 

The initial proposal was 
brought to Faculty representa- 
tives last summer, and Pace said 
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they were impressed. He contin- 
ued to refine the concept as time 
passed. 

The central figure of Earth is 
depicted with Mother Nature's 
engineering feats of dams, hives 
and nests. The other four heads 
representing the elements of 
stone, glass, metal and wood 
cover different aspects of engi- 
neering over time and space. The 
aviation-inspired piece (stone) 
features a turbine prop, engine 
cogs and a winged insect. The 
wired head with CD earrings 
(wood) gives a nod to today’s 
plugged-in youth culture. 

Pace worked closely with 
Montreal designers to build each 
three dimensional maquette, shot 
them at his atelier in St. Sauveur, 
and printed them at Edward 
Burtynsky’s studio in Toronto. 
The resulting images “surpassed 
my expectations, Guerrera said. 
“Most of all, I'm glad the Dean and 
his faculty were happy — that’s 
the crucial audience — and I hope 
that it will inspire many more stu- 
dents” 

The maquettes themselves will 
eventually be on display outside 
the Dean's offices on the second 
floor of the EV Complex. 


Robin Drew: New Dean of ENCS 


Robin Drew will assume the post 
of Dean of Engineering and 
Computer Science on Aug. 1, 
2008, for a five-year term. 

He is currently a professor in 
the Department of Mining and 
Materials Engineering at McGill 
University, on leave as an over- 
seas fellow in the Department of 
Materials Science and Metallurgy 
at Cambridge University. 

He completed his undergradu- 
ate studies in the School of 
Materials Science and 
Technology at the University of 
Bradford, U.K., and received his 
PhD in the Department of 


Metallurgy and _ Engineering 
Materials from the University of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Provost David Graham, who 
chaired the search committee, 
paid tribute to his leadership, 
management skills and vision. 

“Robin Drew has maintained a 
high level of research and schol- 
arly activity throughout his aca- 
demic career; Graham said. “He 
brings a forward-looking and col- 
legial approach to leadership that 
will build on the current 
strengths of the faculty. 

“His knowledge of the Quebec 
environment and the strong con- 


nections he has forged with 
research networks, local industry 
and individuals will be of great 
benefit to the university. His facil- 
ity in Spanish and his strong 
international connections, par- 
ticularly in Latin America, are 
also highly attractive” 

We asked Dean-elect Drew 
what view he had formed of 
Concordia from the vantage 
point of McGill, and he replied by 
email from Cambridge. 

“I have always held Concordia 
University in high esteem and felt 
that ENCS has great strength in 
several areas of its teaching and 


research programs. Moreover, in 
my mind it is very much a grass- 
roots university serving an 
important but different con- 
stituency than McGill. Of particu- 
lar note is its strong connection 
with the local community: 

He looks forward to taking up 
his new appointment. 

“There are some very dynamic 
and bright young academics at 
Concordia and I am looking for- 
ward with a great deal of excite- 
ment to working with them and 
the other academic staff to make 
ENCS an even greater place to 
study and do research, not only at 


the local level but also nationally 
and internationally: 

Welcome to Concordia, Dean- 
elect Drew. 
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CLASSACTION 


Students in Intermedia | were able to rework a Girl Talk video using their ideas and software. 





The medium’s 
rare message 


KAREN HERLAND 


Building knowledge is more 
than just learning skills. 
That’s something that stu- 
dents in COMS 274 find out 
organically. 

“It was very apparent with 
the undergraduate student 
cohort that a few always seem 
to know Photoshop or Flash 
better than I do, said Matt 
Soar, who teaches Intermedia 
I as a complement to existing 


Communication Studies 
streams in film, video and 
sound production. 


Intermedia teaches students 
how to work with digital 
media, and to explore how 
digital technologies operate 
in culture and society. 

“You may be great in 
Photoshop, but can you 
think? Students in this class 
learn how to be thinking mak- 
ers, said Soar, who is also a 
practicing graphic designer. 

Each year he teaches the 
course, Soar finds a different 
medium to use as a starting 
point for students to chal- 
lenge themselves and their 
abilities. Over the last several 
terms, they have produced a 
variety of digital media. 

Most recently, students 
worked in pairs to research 
artists, activists or move- 
ments (like Salvador Dali or 
Barbara Kruger) whose work 
reflects an intermedia prac- 
tice. The students had to pro- 
duce a two-page spread that 
presented their chosen sub- 
ject both in words and 
images. Soar is putting the 
final pdf of their project 
together. The result will be an 
ezine which can be circulated 
on the web. 

Every year communications 
students show off their pro- 
duction work at Prodfest. On 
April 30, students presented 
their rotoscoped video of DJ 
Girl Talk’s performance, 
www.youtube.com/watch?v=00 
Jv-SZqYJE. Each of the 64 stu- 
dents was responsible for 
illustrating over a two-to- 


three-second clip of the video 
using Flash. Although the stu- 
dents worked individually, Soar 
screened the work-in-progress 
each week. Seeing what their 
peers were doing inspired stu- 
dents to stretch themselves 
and the technology. 

In a field in which media is 
increasingly remixed, repack- 
aged and reworked, owner- 
ship of creative work becomes 
contested. Soar invited 
Concordia alum Brett Gaylor, 
who is currently working on a 
documentary on copyright 
called Basement Tapes, to dis- 
cuss his project in class. 

Gaylor is creating his docu- 
mentary on the web. Rushes 
are posted at www.open- 
sourcecinema.org under the 
creative commons license. 
“Whereas traditional copy- 
right forbids making changes 
to a work, creative commons 
encourages it,” _Gaylor 
explained. Those who visit 
the site can add to, edit or 
otherwise manipulate the 
footage they find. 

“Anyone can go online and 
add stuff or rework it,” said 
Soar. “It’s a full-on collabora- 
tive project.’ 

And Intermedia I's Girl Talk 
rotoscope project is now part 
of the film, set to be released 
in the fall. Girl Talk’s music 
relies on other people's cre- 
ativity, said Gaylor, adding 
that the chain of creativity 
stretches backwards. “Girl 
Talk samples the Rolling 
Stones, who would not be 
anywhere without Muddy 
Waters. The students are the 
last link in the chain” 

He sees the project as a 
quintessential part of the dis- 
cussion on media his film 
opens up. “With digital 
media, you are not just a con- 
sumer, you have to push 
back.” 

Intermedia 1 students have 
also reworked the Disney 
classic Steamboat Willy, layer- 
ing references from the last 
eight decades over the famil- 
iar Mickey Mouse character. 
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Peeling back 
the layers of 
urban landscape 


KAREN HERLAND 


A palimpsest is an overwritten 
manuscript upon which traces of 
the earlier text still remain. 

Taking that as a theme, stu- 
dents in Cynthia Hammond’s 
graduate seminar considered 
buildings and sites around 
Montreal as something other 
than planned architectural 
spaces. 

“We asked how cities are creat- 
ed by their memories or commu- 
nities,” said Hammond, in intro- 
ductory remarks to an afternoon 
conference at which 12 students 
presented their work. 

The end result was a satisfying 
tour of Montreal, uncovering 
some buildings whose current 
incarnation might belie their 
more glamorous past. In other 
cases, the meaning ascribed by a 
community might be more than 
the sum of the bricks that built it. 

The conference, at the 
Canadian Centre for 
Architecture’s Shaughnessy 
House represented a collabora- 
tion between the department 
and the museum. Students were 
encouraged to use the CCA's 
archives, library and photogra- 
phy collection to research and 
build their work. This marks the 
first such project between the 
department and the museum, 
and took the better part of the 
year to plan and organize. 

One recurring theme was gen- 
trification. Regarding — the 
Overdale site just south of the VA 
Building, Anna-Maria Moubayed 
discussed the ways that “a city is 
constantly renegotiating with 
citizens in a multi-layered narra- 
tive? 

The site, which once housed 
the estate of Louis Hippolyte 
Lafontaine has been the focus of 
speculators and squatters over 
the last two decades. Projects 
have been approved and left on 
the drawing board over the years 
because “the condos satisfied 
neither existing tenants nor 
potential new residents. 

This pattern has a long history, 
as Allan Zigayer pointed out. The 
former city of Maisonneuve, in 
the east, bankrupted itself when 
city fathers poured hundreds of 


thousands of dollars into monu- 
mental edifices that the commu- 
nity could neither sustain nor 
afford. That city was then 
annexed by Montreal and much 
of it now sits in the shadow of the 
Olympic Stadium. 

A similar story can be told of 
the Benny Farm Project in NDG. 
Erin Silver described what was 
once housing for a vibrant com- 
munity, including many of her 
own relatives. It now is a site for 
planning by a committee with no 
direct ties to the community that 
once thrived there. 

Philippe Mari examined the 
residential redevelopment of the 
brownfields, or industrially pol- 
luted land, around the former 
Angus Shops. The redevelop- 
ment of different scales of hous- 
ing from subsidized through 
rental units and townhouses was 
intended to encourage classes to 
mix. 

Instead, the ratio of subsidized 
housing to the rest dropped and 
many of those who had lived in 
the area were squeezed out. As 
Mari observed, these projects are 
often unidirectional, with rich 
people moving into an area and 
allowing some of the existing 
poorer residents to stay on. The 
reverse, inviting those with fewer 
resources into an upscale neigh- 
bourhood to encourage mixed 
residential opportunities, 
remains unlikely. 

But not every example 
involved residential redevelop- 
ment. Bianca Mancini explored 
the ways that the Turcot Yards, 
one of the largest unused lots in 
North America, has changed 
purpose while maintaining a 
mission to move bodies through 
space. Initially the train yards 
featured a 40-locomotive round- 
house and was a recognizable 
hub of industrial and mass tran- 
sit. Just before Expo 67 the space 
was redefined as part of the “city 
of the future” with a tangle of 
autoroutes some 30 metres 
above the contaminated ground 
below. 

Marianne Drolet-Paré des- 
cribed how the Beaubien movie 
theatre has become a symbol of 
community sociability in the 
east end, while Claudia Oliveira 


explained how a synagogue on 
St. Urbain has become a commu- 
nity centre for the Portuguese 
people who began to move into 
the neighbourhood when the 
Jewish community left. 

Pavel Voinitski considered 
how the Notre Dame des Neiges 
cemetery has become a vibrant 
site of transmitting family histo- 
ry, cultural values and the rela- 
tive importance of Montrealers 
of various affiliations despite the 
fact that most of those who 
occupy the space are “extremely 
passive’ 

The conference ended with a 
keynote address by Anne Gérin, 
of UQAM. In her discussion of 
Montreal in the years around 
Expo 67, she reflected on the 
fluid relationship between public 
spaces and buildings, and the 
meanings we ascribe to them. “It 
was an apt end to the day's dis- 
cussion of communities, cities 
and change; Hammond said. 
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The once majestic estate of Louis Hippolyte Lafontaine, just across from the VA building, has come to repre- 
sent urban planning mishaps and the disappearance of affordable urban housing. 
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Jane Stewart marks 45 years of achievement 


BARBARA BLACK 


This spring has been a season of 
honours for Jane Stewart. On 
April 5, she was given a sympo- 
sium by former students. On 
April 11, she was invested as an 
Officer of the Order of Canada by 
the Governor 357General. On 
May 1, she was the featured 


speaker at the long-service 
reception for employees of 
Concordia. 


At the symposium, papers were 
presented by 14 psychologists 
who spent their formative years 
under Stewart's careful tutelage. 
Since then, they have dispersed, 
mainly to universities. Two hun- 
dred people came from as far 
away as Northern Ireland to pay 
tribute to her. Some of the papers 
had witty names and some had 
sentimental passages, but “they 
all had science,’ Stewart said. She 
was enchanted. 

The event was organized by 
Harriet de Wit, a 1981 PhD who 
is now a professor at the 
University of Chicago. 

“Dr. Stewart is one of the most 
creative and respected scientists 
in the area of behavioral neuro- 
science, de Wit wrote us by 
email. “Her contributions 
include original ideas as well as 
rigorous experimental research 
on a wide range of topics. 

“In addition to her scientific 
and educational achievements, 
she is a warm, enthusiastic and 
engaging person who _ has 
touched the lives of all of us 
through her friendship and sense 
of humour’ 

Stewart grew up in the Ottawa 
Valley. She had an uncle who was 
a psychiatrist and a cousin who 
was a psychologist. “I was gener- 
ally interested in why people do 
things,’ she recalled in an inter- 
view. She excelled at math and 





Professor Jane Stewart accepts thanks and congratulations at the Long-Service Reception on May 1 from Peter 


Kruyt, Chair of the Board of Governors, and President Michael Di Grappa. 


biology, which led to the hard 
science brand of psychology she 
practices today. 

After her first degree from 
Queen's, she crossed the Atlantic 
by boat to do her doctorate at 
the University of London. It was 
the 1950s, and England was in 
the grip of post-war austerity, 
but the theatre scene in London 
was thrilling — “a magical peri- 
od” She took in the original pro- 
duction of the Look Back in 
Anger, Brecht’s Threepenny 
Opera, Olivier in The Entertainer, 
Ionesco and others at the Royal 
Court Theatre. 

After the doctorate, she settled 
in Montreal and married another 
scientist. Psychotropic drugs 
were just taking off, and she was 
on the cutting edge. Job-hunting, 
she persuaded pharmaceutical 
giant Ayerst McKenna & 
Harrison (now Wyeth-Ayerst) to 
hire her to set up a lab, and she 
stayed there four years. 


Student filmmakers shine 


At right, a still from For Wendy, a film by third-year production student 
Jacqueline Mills. At a ceremony on May 1 for students in the Mel 
Hoppenheim School of Cinema, she won the Technicolor Award. 

The premiere prize of the evening, the Mel Hoppenheim Award for 
Outstanding Overall Achievement in Film Production, was won by 
Andreas Mendritzki for his work on several films. 

There were 82 presentations in all, thanks to the fundraising 
activism of Mel Hoppenheim and Michel Trudel. The two movie 
executives were warmly thanked at the ceremony, as were the 
Fondation DeSéve, the Fondation René Malo and the School's advisory 
board, among others, whose generosity has been key to launching the 


careers of graduates. 


You can see the dynamic work of the latest crop of Concordia 
filmmakers at the annual year-end student film festival in progress at 
the Cinémathéque québécoise. The festival culminates in the Best of 
the Fest on May 8 at 7 p.m. at the Cinema du Parc, 3575 Parc Ave. 


In 1962 she was hired to teach 
part-time at Sir George Williams 
University, and in 1963 became 
full-time faculty. There were only 
two other full-time faculty mem- 
bers in the little psychology 
department. It was the baby 
boom, and enrolment was going 
through the roof. Classes in the 
YMCA building on Drummond 
St. were huge. 

A psychology lab was created 
in a building that still stands at 
the northeast corner of 
Drummond St. and De 
Maisonneuve. She recalled with 
a smile that she was now doing 
research with rats — next door 
to a restaurant. It was initially 
hard to convince the administra- 
tion she needed a sink at a time 
when it was assumed the psy- 
chologists were more in need of a 
couch. 

If the 1960s saw galloping 
growth in the number of stu- 
dents and faculty, something 


remarkable happened in the 
1970s to revolutionize research 
on the brain: technology. “For 
the first time, we could visualize 
the cells and the products they 
make,’ Stewart said. 

Computers opened the hori- 
zons for neuroscience in 
unimaginable ways, and the 
researchers scrambled to keep 
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up, Stewart included. “One per- 
son would learn something, and 
teach the others,” she said. 
“What makes the field exciting is 
how much there is to learn’? 

Paul Vezina, a 1988 PhD at the 
University of Chicago, said, “Jane 
is an outstanding person and 
scholar. She embodies many of 
the qualities I always look for in 
other academic _ scientists: 
curiosity about life, respect for 
its complexity, desire and ability 
to integrate its many facets, abil- 
ity to focus on the relevant 
issues, profound knowledge base 
— and, all of this from someone 
who is respectful of others, hum- 
ble and unassuming” 

Cecilia Flores, who earned her 
doctorate in 2000 and is at 
McGill, said, “Jane's most impor- 
tant legacy is the current genera- 
tion of researchers who had the 
good fortune to work with her.’ 

Judy Adamson, a colleague 
from Dawson College, reflecting 
on the symposium, added, 
“What impressed me most was 
that each in their own way, Jane's 
students thanked her for show- 
ing them the huge pleasure of a 
life devoted to intellectual dis- 
covery. What better could be 
said of any professor?” 


Concordia’s Centre for Studies in Behavioral Neurobiology 
was launched in 1983 by four faculty members. Now it has 13 core 
laboratories, 11 at Concordia, one at McGill and one at the 
Université de Montréal. They comprise 130 investigators, and have 
attracted collaboration from around the world. 

The CSBN attracts major grants from the federal government. 
Last June it was named a research group by Quebec's medical 
granting agency, FRSQ, and awarded funding of $1 million over 
four years, the first time a university without a faculty of medicine 
has been given such funding in the area of health. 

A major focus of its work has always been the study of the neu- 
robiological basis of drug abuse, (as opposed to genetic and envi- 
ronmental factors), but in recent years that focus has broadened 
to include the neural, hormonal and psychological processes 
around circadian rhythms, obesity and sexual dysfunction. 





Thanks for the memories 


The Long-Service Reception is a big thank-you to employees for 
their many years of dedicated service, and it’s always heart-warm- 
ing. It took place May 1 at the Oscar Peterson Concert Hall. 

President Michael Di Grappa said employees’ loyalty and passion 
are key to Concordia’s reputation for humanity. “It’s remarkable 
what lengths people will go to help one another’ 

Arriving in the nick of time from the airport, Board Chair Peter 
Kruyt pulled out all the stops to attend because he agrees with Di 
Grappa that it’s one of best events at the university. A good time was 
had by all. Below are a few of this year's honorees. For the full list, go 


to cjournal.concordia.ca 
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Nielsen challenges assumptions about citizenship 


KAREN HERLAND 


Generally, we define citizenship as 
a status, which confers a set of 
rights and obligations. Sociology 
Professor Greg Nielsen has been 
working with Engin Isin over the 
past several years to expand that 
definition in light of what Nielsen 
calls “the global anxiety around 
citizenship? 

From American legislation on 
immigration to France's struggles 
with the sans-papiers to provin- 
debates about reasonable 
accommodation, the assumption 
that insider/outsider status is a 
“natural” division is being chal- 
lenged. 

Nielsen, who is the Director of 
the Concordia Centre for 
Broadcast Studies, began thinking 
through these questions with Isin 


cial 


when the latter was at York 
University's Citizenship Studies 
Media Lab. 

Acts of Citizenship, co-edited by 
Nielsen and Isin (Zed Books), 
takes the notion of citizenship 
beyond the twin poles of status 
and practices. Instead of seeing 
citizenship as something that is 
“natural” or static, they consider 
the ways divisions between insid- 
er/outsider status can be chal- 
lenged. 

Shifting the focus to those who 
fall outside of citizenship defini- 
tions, the book considers the 
actions individuals or groups take 
in order to gain the status and 
rights they are excluded from. “If 
language and institutions create 
subjects, how do the subjects cre- 
ate acts?” 

Although citizenship’s ties to 


nationality are considered, the 
book also explores various social 
and aesthetic constructions of cit- 
izenship and identity, like eco-cit- 
izen, aboriginal-citizen, global- 
citizen, and many more. 

The book is a theoretical foun- 
dation built on examples from 
philosophical, historical and soci- 
ological perspectives. Nielsen is 
interested in analyzing these acts 
as a creative moment that signals 
a break from the past and carries 
the potential for sustained pres- 
sure into the future. 

“These acts change existing 
structures, so there is a movement 
into the unknown. It’s about 
standing up and claiming the 
right to have rights” 

Whether the actual act involves 
moving to a seat in the front of the 
bus or the current No One is 


Illegal movement, the potential 
for changing established practices 
is inherent in the action and its 
follow through. 

Both editors share an interest in 
media. In fact, many acts of citi- 
zenship could not exist unless 
they were transmitted beyond 
their 
“But this creates a mediated ver- 


immediate environment. 
sion of the act. Mainstream media 
may cover forms of social exclu- 
sion but they are not writing 
directly for the people who experi- 
ence it.” A news story about the 
poor is not the same as writing 
directly to the poor. 

Nielsen is interested in the ways 
in which journalism itself is chal- 
lenged by the increasing multi- 
plicity of outlets, fragmentation of 
audiences and changing parame- 
ters of the field. 


After researching issues around 
mediated citizenship during a 
year as a Visiting Fulbright 
Research Chair — in the 
Department of Journalism at New 
York University, he returned and 
began informal discussions with 
professors Mike Gasher and Brian 
Gabrial 
Department as well as Dominique 
Legros (Anthro- 
pology/Sociology), Lorna Roth 
(Communication Studies) 
Elena Razlogova (History) about 


from the Journalism 


and 


the changing face of journalism. 
His interest is in determining 
what should change and what 
should be retained. 

“How can you take the rigor 
and verification of facts from tra- 
ditional journalism and create 
something that is more cultural- 
ly inclusive?” 
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A meeting room on the fourth 
floor of the EV building has 
been named in honour of Hugh 
J. McQueen, Distinguished Pro- 
fessor Emeritus of Mechanical 
Engineering. 

It's a grateful acknowledge- 
ment of his efforts over 40 
years to build his department 
and the rest of the Faculty of 
Engineering and Computer 
Science into the powerhouse it 
is today, efforts that included 
the Social Aspects of 
Engineering program and the 
teaching of materials engineer- 
ing to hundreds of students. It’s 
worth noting that from 1968 to 
1983, McQueen taught six full 
courses a year while maintain- 
ing a punishing publishing 
schedule. 

Although he holds firmly to 
traditional values, including 
Scottish thrift and equity, 
McQueen was in some respects 
ahead of his time. He retired in 
1998, but remains active, play- 
ing squash, jogging and cross- 
country skiing. At age 75, he 
bicycles to the university every 
day in all weathers — on the 
same bicycle he has ridden for 
52 years. As his daughter, 
Carol, noted, he tried many 
years ago to interest the univer- 
sity administration in recycling 
paper, but he was unsuccessful. 

McQueen has written a book 


Tenacious and fit, 
Hugh McQueen is honoured 





the 

Mechanical 
Department, and gives public 
lectures on the history of iron 


on history of the 


Engineering 


bridges in Quebec. In _ his 


remarks to an appreciative 





New 


BARBARA BLACK 


An upgraded human resources 
information system (HRIS for 
short) will be needed to sup- 
port any goals established by 
the strategic planning process. 

Nearly 70 per cent of the uni- 
versity's spending goes to pay 
its employees. ROSS, the sys- 
tem used to manage employee 
information, is old, expensive 
to maintain, and inflexible. It 
can't keep up with the needs of 
users and departments at the 
university, and the data 
requirements of external agen- 
cies. In fact, the current system 
spells everything in capital let- 
ters and can't be navigated with 


crowd at a reception on April 
28, he paid tribute to his wife, 
Jo Bremmer, whom he met 
while doing his doctoral work 
at Notre Dame University in 
Indiana. They produced six 


accomplished offspring, four of 
whom attended Concordia. 

He was introduced by Kathy 
Assayag, Vice-President of 
Advancement and Alumni 
Relations, and by Dean Nabil 
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Esmail, who humorously 
recalled being beaten repeated- 
ly at squash by the older man. 
“He kept driving the ball into 
the corner, Esmail com- 


plained. 





information system will improve 
service in human resources 


a mouse. 

A more reliable, more acces- 
sible system should be able to 
handle many more functions 
than is possible now. Areas in 
need of improvement include: 
position control, tracking time 
and attendance, automation of 
forms and processes, and query 
tools for reporting, among oth- 
ers. 

Benoit Pantaloni is an actu- 
arial science graduate working 
at Concordia on a short-term 
contract as project manager for 
the implementation of a new 
HRIS. He has worked in HRIS 
system development and 
implementation for more than 
10 years in both the private and 


public sector, notably at hospi- 
tals. Under his guidance and 
that of a steering committee, 
Concordia will get a new HR 
system called emPath, version 
6.4, 

“The licence of the new sys- 
tem was bought at almost no 
cost in 2007,” Pantaloni told the 
Journal. “emPath, from Now 
Solutions, was less expensive 
than PeopleSoft and Banner- 
HR. It had better functionalities 
than Banner and was by far the 
easiest of the three systems to 
implement.” 

The new system is web- 
based, which will make it easily 
accessible from other depart- 
ments, Pantaloni explained. 


Because it is built using mod- 
ern technology and techniques, 
it will require less frequent cus- 
tomization for our needs. 

emPath will be introduced in 
phases over the next two years. 
The first phase will be to survey 
and analyze user needs, review 
the data entry processes, and 
proceed to a much-needed data 
cleanup. Pantaloni said the suc- 
cessful completion of this first 
phase is essential to implement 
the phases that will follow. 

Training will be provided to 
HRIS users in the months lead- 
ing up to the rollout of emPath, 
and users will be able to com- 
municate with the implementa- 
tion team via email. 


Data reliability and integrity 
are paramount to institutional 
planning and decision-making, 
Pantaloni said. 

“The recently announced 
deficit makes it more impor- 
tant than ever that the tools are 
in place for careful budget 
planning. A new human 
resources information system 
will make this task more effi- 
cient, more reliable, and ulti- 
mately, save money that would 
be better spent elsewhere.” 

The members of the steering 
committee are Roger Cété, 
Brad Tucker, Patrick Kelley, 
Andrew McAusland, Nathalie 
Laporte, Anna Michetti, Tanya 
Poletti and Benoit Pantaloni. 
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Two shows at the Ellen until June 14 


Documentary Protocols II, curated by Vincent Bonin, is the second part of a project that examines the admin- 
istrative ethos in the transformation of the artist as cultural worker in the creation of artist-run centres at that 
time. 


Conceptual Filiations, curated by Michéle Thériault, takes a look at artists who work with conceptual codes 
while referencing past conceptual practices of artists such as Snow, LeWitt, Graham, Nauman, Asher, Ruscha, 
Askevold. 


Both shows run until June 14, and special presentations by the curators will take place May 15, 22 and June 3. 
See www.ellengallery.concordia.ca for full details. 


Anarchist Theatre Festival 


The Montreal Anarchist Theatre Festival, in collaboration with Concordia's Department of Theatre, proudly 
presents the Bread & Puppet Theater on May 13 and 14 at 7:30 p.m. The performances, The Divine Reality Com- 
edy Circus on May 13 and Photographs of My Corpse: A Puppet Service for Guantanamo on May 14, will launch 
the Department of Theatre's Spring 2008 Bread & Puppet intensive workshop with Peter Schumann, founder 
and director of the internationally recognized street-theatre company, with performance outcomes on May 28 
and 29. Tickets for Bread & Puppet are available at all Admission outlets: www.admission.com or 514-790-1245. 
Scheduling and biographical information available at www.myspace.com/anarchisttheatre_montreal/ 


First Nations at FOFA Gallery 


Izhizkawe: To Leave Tracks to a Certain Place, (pronounced jeej’-kway), is an exhibition of the works of 
Concordia’s First Nations alumni, who have collectively combined innovative practice with a strong commit- 
ment to their diverse communities, using aesthetic expression as a tool for decolonization, activism and heal- 
ing. The title /zhizkawe alludes to the tracks left by each individual graduate, creating a path for those who 
have followed. The exhibition, organized by Sherry Farrell Racette (Associate Professor, Art History) with the 
assistance of the Aboriginal Curatorial Collective, will be presented in conjunction with the annual Land 
InSights First Peoples’ Festival (Terres en Vues) from May 20.to June 14. Admission is free. Full details are avail- 
able here: fofagallery.concordia.ca/ 


Nominations sought for Killam Prizes 


Created by Dorothy J. Killam in honour of her husband, the Killam Trust helps building Canada's future by 
encouraging advanced studies. The awards, which are administered by the Canada Council for the Arts, pro- 
vide support to scholars of exceptional ability who are engaged in research projects of broad significance and 
widespread interest. Scholars may not apply for the Killam Prizes; they must be nominated by an expert in 
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How to succeed in business 


John Molson School of Business 
students continue to excel in 
national and international case 
competitions. This year the 
JMSB sent out more represent- 
tives than ever, with a strong 
team spirit that developed over 
the course of the academic year. 
Here's how they fared: 

Happening Marketing, Laval 
University: Won overall gold for 
the third consecutive year. 

Trois Riviéres Stock Simula- 
tion: Placed second overall. 

Ottawa Accounting Competi- 
tion: Won gold and bronze. 

HR Symposium, Quebec City: 
Won overall gold. 

Jeux Du Commerce, UQTR: 
Won overall fourth, with seven 
trips to the podium for three gold, 
two silver, two bronze awards. 

Omnium Financier, UQAM: 
Won overall silver. 

Royal Roads Case Competition, 
Victoria, B.C.: Overall third. 

Excalibur HR Tournament, 
Montreal: Overall second. 





Network of International 
Business Schools, Coventry, U.K.: 
Overall third. 

John Molson MBA Interna- 
tional Case Competition: This 
one is for graduate students. 
Organized entirely by team of 
John Molson MBA students, it is 
now in its 27th year. Last January 
it was attended by 36 universities 
from around the world. Over 300 
senior executives from all sectors 
participate as judges. JMSB’s own 
team of MBA students, who com- 
peted at the competition, won 
third place. 

John Molson Undergraduate 
National Case Competition: Our 
students organized this big event, 
playing host to 17 schools. 

Congratulations to all those 
who competed and thanks from 
the School to the volunteer 
coaches who put in hard work 
and time on their behalf. 

You can see videos put together 
by the students on youtube.com/ 
watch?v=ZfnQB/MmSdo 


Call for nominations 


‘The Nominating Committee of the Board of Governors invites nomi- 

nations for representatives of the external community to serve as 
members of the Board. Every nomination must include a curriculum 
vitae and a succinct statement explaining, from the perspective of the 
nominator, how the candidate could contribute to the university. The 
Nominating Committee is charged with recommending members 
from the external community to the Board of Governors. 


their field by the deadline of June 16. Please see the site for more details: www.canadacouncil.ca/prizes/killam 


Financial lecture by Cowan of lowa State U 


On Friday, May 16, from 2:15 to 4 p.m., Arnold R. Cowan will present his research on "Multi-Country Event 
Study Methods". Cowan is Professor of Finance and Wells Fargo Professor at lowa State University. His 
research deals with corporate financial decisions, financial regulation, financial implications of corporate 
accounting methods, and event-study research methods. He is also the creator and author of the popular soft- 
ware for financial market research, Eventus. The event is presented by the Institute for Governance of Private 
and Public Organizations and the Van Berkom Endowed Chair in Small Cap Equities. For details, contact 
Lorne N. Switzer at ext. 2960 or switz@jmsb.concordia.ca 


The composition of the Board provides for 23 of the Board's 40 mem- 
bers to be representative of society outside the university. 
Appointments are for renewable three-year terms. There is no hono- 
rarium for service as a Board member. It is the aim of the Nominating 
Committee to maintain full membership of a responsible and effective 
Board of Governors, which is responsive to the changing needs of stu- 
dents, the university, and the immediate community, Our Governors 
must be (1) genuinely interested in education and the well-being of 
students and (2) energetic and actively committed to Concordia 
University. Governors are usually expected to serve on at least one of 
the standing committees of the Board and may, from tihietn ise. Pe 
involved in special projects, 


In evaluating nominations, the Nominating Committee will take into 
account the candidate's connection with Concordia, the candidate's 
activities in the local community, and the complementarity of the 
candidate's attributes to those of other Board members. All nomina-_ 
tions will be acknowledged and retained for consideration by the 
Nominating Committee in this and subsequent years. 


Make Your Way to France for an internship 


The Quebec government is holding a contest entitled "Making Our Way” ( or "Je prends ma place" in French) 
aimed at encouraging and recognizing good citizenship and the values of volunteering. The contest winners 
will go to France as part of a week-long internship. Entrants must be between the ages of 18 and 35, have lived 
in Quebec for at least a year, and have recently volunteered in a worthwhile cause. The application deadline 
is June 6. For full details, see the contest site: www.jeunes.gouv.qc.ca/concours/eng/index.html 


Help raise funds for Olympic hopefuls 


The HBC Run for Canada raises money for Olympic hopefuls from across Canada and helps them financially 
to take part in the Olympic games. The funds will go directly to 200 Canadian athletes, many of whom are 
Concordia students. The HBC Run for Canada is a 10K Run, a 3K Family Walk and a 1K Kids Run that takes 
place Tuesday, July 1, across 15 communities in Canada. For more information and to register, see 
www.hbcrunforcanada.ca/ 


Festival Accés Asie 
To be.consideted for vacancies in the coming academié year, your 
nomination must be received no later than May 21, 2008. Please for- 
_ ward nominations, in confidence, to Danielle Tessier, Director, Board 
and Senate Administration, Room S-GM-801-23, Concordia 
ver in be no assur nce that a nominee will be 


May is Asian Heritage Month in Canada. To celebrate, Festival Accés Asie is holding special events, aimed at 
facilitating cultural diversity and promoting the history, culture and art of Canadians of Asian origin. These 
events include a painting exposition, two interdisciplinary performances, an interactive multimedia installa- 
tion, film projections, a dance show, two dance workshops and a Bollywood mega party. For more informa- 
tion, visit the site, www.accesasie.com/, or contact the organizers at info@accesasie.com 
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Place des Arts’ Théatre 
Maisonneuve was the place to be 
on Sunday evening, May 4, as 
some of the opera world’s finest 
artists entertained more 1,000 
people, including Concordia 
alumni, students, faculty, staff 
and friends and members of 
Montreal's cultural, political and 
business elite. 


Famous soprano’ Renée 


High notes 
fund high hopes 


Fleming led a roster that com- 
prised what Gazette music critic 
called “three future headliners of 
similar calibre” and they were 
accompanied by the Orchestre 


Métropolitain du Grand 
Montréal and conductor 
Yannick Nézet-Séguin, in top 
form. 


The benefit concert raised 
$375,000 net, bringing the four- 


year total for the Hitting the 
High Notes events to slightly 
more than to $2 million raised 
for the Faculty of Fine Arts and 
the Orchestre Métropolitain du 
Grand Montréal. 

Hitting the High Notes 2008 
honorary co-chairs were 
Jacqueline and Paul Desmarais, 
Gail and David P. O'Brien, and 
Carolyn and Richard Renaud. 
















Above: At the celebration that followed, 
Concordia President-elect Judith Woodsworth 
met with many of the guests, including former 
Prime Minister Jean Chrétien. 


D'Arcy McGee lintel stones restored 


BARBARA BLACK 


In Canada’s relatively short his- 
tory, Thomas DArcy McGee 
looms large. A brilliant public 
figure at a pivotal time, he was 
assassinated while holding 
office. That was in 1868, when he 
was just a week shy of his 43rd 
birthday. 

He was the subject of a talk on 
April 24 by David Wilson, the 
author of the first of two vol- 
umes of anew McGee biography. 
The book, subtitled Passion, Rea- 
son, and Politics 1825-1857 
(McGill Queen's University 
Press), chronicles his life up to 
1857. 

He started his career as a 
teenager in Ireland, making fiery 
speeches against alcohol. Then 
he immigrated to Boston, where 
he espoused the ultramontane, 
or ultra-conservative, wing of 
the Roman Catholic Church, 
and at only 19 he became a 
newspaper editor. 

He went back to Ireland, 
where he became a rebel, speak- 
ing against the ruling British. All 
Europe was afire with revolution 


in 1848, but McGee felt the dev- 
astation of the Irish potato 
famine made armed rebellion 
impractical. Instead, he came to 
Canada. Wilson said it was the 
way the British dominion 
embraced Catholic French- 
Canadians as well as Protestant 
Anglo-Canadians that con- 
vinced him this emerging nation 
could work. It made him a polit- 
ical moderate. 

McGee had a compellingly 
quiet, natural speaking style that 
was a welcome relief from the 
bombast favoured by other ora- 
tors of the day. He was effective, 
and it infuriated the Irish- 
American radicals, who saw him 
as a traitor. He was shot in the 
back of the head as he returned 
from Parliament to his rooming 
house on Ottawa's Sparks St. 

McGee's family home was in 
Montreal, on the south side of 
Ste. Catherine St. near Drum- 
mond St., set back from the 
street. The lintel stones that dec- 
orated the front door of his 
house have been the property of 
Concordia since 1962, and they 
are now on the north wall of the 


EV atrium. 
The stones, made of Montreal 
limestone, are decorated with 
carved shamrocks. For some 
years they were covered by an 
extension to the original build- 
ing. That building was destroyed 
by fire in 1962, but the stones 
were recovered, and donated to 
Loyola College. Nancy Marrelli, 
the University Archivist, takes 
up the story. 
“The _ lintel 


stones were 


mounted into a cement frame 
and placed on the front lawn of 
the Georges P. Vanier Library. 
The stones stood quietly at the 
front of the Vanier Library, 
between the present entrance 
and the old Library stairway, on 


the Loyola Campus, until 
November 2000. 

“By that time, the lintel stones 
were in poor condition, ravaged 
by time and the elements. One 
of the stones had deteriorated 
badly and was in imminent dan- 
ger of losing the beautiful sham- 
rock carvings due to erosion.” 

Archives contracted with a 
stone conservator, Trevor 
Gillingwater, who stabilized the 
stones. In May 2006 they were 
installed on the ground floor of 
the new Engineering, Computer 
Science and Visual Arts 
Integrated Complex, just a few 
blocks west of their original 
location. 

A celebration of the stones’ 


restoration followed Wilson's 
lecture, and was attended by 
Brian Gallery, chair of the 
Canadian Irish Studies 
Foundation, Mary McDaid, pres- 
ident of the St. Patrick's Society 
of Montreal, and Barry Hill, 
whose family donated the lintels 
in 1962. 

Kathy Assayag, Vice-President 
of Advancement and Alumni 
Relations, thanked Gallery and 
the St. Patrick's Society for their 
financial support of the restora- 
tion of the lintel stones. They are 
a reminder of an important 
Montreal citizen, a Father of 
Confederation, a journalist, 
poet, orator and politician. 





Idt 





At left, the performers take their bows: From 
left, coloratura soprano Joyce DiDonato, 
tenor Matthew Polenzani, mezzo-soprano 
Diana Damrau, Renée Fleming and conductor 
Yannick Nézet-Séguin. 
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